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wintry-looking, and taking shelter behind the mist-clad trees and bushes as though they were stalking game, came about thirty members of the Polish Border Patrol. The Polish civilians at the Red Army vehicles were yelling even louder than before. The Soviet officers ran out in front of the house. We followed them. There was the leader of the Polish detachment—Sergeant Hiibschmann.
I had known him since the occupation of our part of town by the Border Patrol, which guarded the border between Silesia and Czechoslovakia and was supposed to prevent the intrusion of robber-bands from Bohemia. The local ones, to be sure, were given a free rein, and quite frequently soldiers from the Patrol were members of them.
Hiibschmann was a mechanic by trade. He had fought in a Polish battalion of the Red Army, one of those that had been formed under Russian leadership after the massacre of the Polish Officer Corps at Katyn.
The sergeant had become paymaster and quartermaster in the Border Patrol. From the first day he had behaved decently towards the Germans. He liked our house very much. Almost every day he spent an hour or so with us, talking about the future and his desire to be a mechanic again and to earn "real money." The immense sums that he took in by bartering and by what practically amounted to theft gave him no pleasure. He wanted to go to the West, preferably to the U.S.A.
Ever since I had secretly resumed contact for him with his relatives in America—even then he had not dared to write himself because of his position as a soldier dependent on the Russians—he had been devoted to us and very friendly. When we ran out of food, he wrote the following magic formula on a little piece of paper addressed to the German baker who baked for the Border Patrol: "Pleas giv fiv loavs bread to the bearer of the paiper." And it was this Hubschmann who was coming through our garden with his pistol ready to fire. Behind him in a triple circle stood the soldiers of the Border Patrol with their machine pistols pointed at us.
When he learned what had happened, he gave an embarrassed titter and said, "I thought it was an attack and came to free the German Burmisztr." Then he saluted the Soviet officers, shook hands with me and then withdrew his men, after he had ordered the noisy civilians to hike for home immediately.
Then the two drivers came into the house with us. We ate in peace and more luxuriously than we had for years—using the Russians' supplies.
That afternoon we drove to Agnetendorf. We had been unable to announce our arrival by phone since our telephone had again failed to function.
On the way we passed several groups of miserable-looking people, shabbily dressed—actually in rags. They were headed down into the valley with old go-carts and sleds on home-made wheels.
They were dispossessed German farmers. Driven from their homes, they were seeking some sort of shelter elsewhere—with relatives or